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since mid-April, leader of a group 
within the Democratic party oppos 
ing the policies of the Menderes gov 
ernment), will lead the party during 
the next elections. Members too 
much compromised by the Menderes 
regime are to be excluded. Menderes 
and other jailed leaders may be 
brought to trial on charges of com 
mitting unconstitutional acts and 
possibly corruption. 

These are the facts known to the 
West through the press. Not gen- 
is that on March 21 


erally known 


the Menderes government claimed 
to have intercepted secret orders is 
sued by Republican party headquar 
ters directing the party to go under- 
ground and start a whispering cam- 
paign against the regime. On April 
17, cwo weeks after troops had been 
usec to harass him, Inonu was host 
in his home to 14 retired generals 
and admirals. In a unique statement 
to them, which was also issued to the 
press, he declared significantly, “The 
protection of the country’s ideals of 
progress rests with retired military 
men. It is the military group which 
protects the health of the society.” 

days later, 


Two government 


spokesmen accused the Opposition 
of trying to involve the army in poli- 
tics and of using revolutionary meth 
ods in an attempt to regain power. 


The charge was subversion. The 


Democrats thereupon used their par- 


liamentary majority, won in the 1957 
election, when they gained 424 seats 
out of the total 610 (a figure reduced 
since then to 406 by deaths and resig- 


nations), to suppress all partisan po- 


litical activities for 90 days while a 
special commission investigated the 
activities of the Opposition, Student 
demonstrations ensued, with at least 
two student deaths. Thereupon, the 
universities were closed and martial 
law was imposed in Ankara and 
- Istanbul. 
Menderes, forewarned, made a 
desperate attempt to muster national 
support by nightly pleadings over 
the state-owned radio. He then set 
out on a personal appearance tour in 
the countryside where, according to 
press reports, he was well received. 
In Eskisehir, an important city of 
central Turkey, he announced in the 
May 


mission had completed its investiga 


afternoon of 26 that the com 


tion and would shortly report 


Turkish 


National Union Committee, headed 


its 


findings. That night the 


by General Gursel, took over power. 


What Do Turks Think? 


Surprisingly, the Western 


did 


events had been received by the gen 


press 


not at first report how these 


eral public, in particular by the vil 


lage 
cent of the population. Even in the 


farmers who constitute 70 per 
cities one is uncertain whether the 
new regime is endorsed by labor and 
by the economically depressed ex 
villagers who crowd the growing 
slums of Istanbul and Ankara. What 
has happened to the massive Demo 
cratic organization in villages and 
small towns? In a society where per 
sonal loyalties outweigh the appeal 
of abstract values, where do popular 
sympathies now lie? The clamor of 


well-dressed city crowds is an inade- 


village 


quate measure of Turkey's publi 


opinion. 

During a tour through Turkey 
last autumn, | became convinced that 
Menderes had gained in popularity 
since the 1957 election in which hi 
party had won a 48 percent popula: 
plurality. Even Republican politi 
cians agreed with this view. Eco 
nomic pressures had relaxed some 


be a nniny 


good. 


what and crops were g 


society only 


} 


move up from the subsistence lev 


economic welfare takes precedence 


over political ideals. And the Demo 


crats had been winning local el 


tions right up to the May 27 cou; 


round to believe that th 


There is g 


group of army officers, intellectua 
and businessmen identified with the 


new regime are motivated only 


part by Menderes’ infringement of 


act that Me 


deres had brought about a redistri 


political freedom. The f 


bution ot national income away [ror 


the cities and into the villages ay 


pears to have had a bearing 
army coup. 


The 


noun ed 


constitutional ret 


by the new gove 


may prove a mixed blessing. Ther 
is no doubt that a judicial authorit 
to review the constitutionality « 
legislative acts is needed. The desira 
bility of a two-house parliament a 
ot proportional representation is | 
obvious. Accelerated change and 
velopment require strong leaders! 
for the long run national interest 
may call for many unpopular mea 
sures. Will so many checks and ba 
be created as to make 


ances now 
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But what, one may ask 


need tor toreig hases for 
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esstul 


would not 


though rt 
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The most likely substitute 
igence purposes would seem to be { 
these satellites—to which Moscow ready tor tl il nuclear mussile 
could hardly object, since it is in war whicl ly t country can 
These IRBM's ! t nee business too, and has taken th rs finance. 
tion that it does not own or f lo sum 
outer space and advances in weaponeering may 
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U.S. Foreign Policy and the Elections 





It is probable that even without the 
failure of the Paris summit confer- 
ence foreign policy would have been 
one of the major issues of the 1960 
election campaign. The U-2 incident 
and Premier Khrushchev’s contin- 
ued intemperate attacks on President 
Eisenhower transformed this proba 
bility into a certainty. 

The impending foreign policy de- 
bate, if conducted—as all citizens 
must hope it will be—on the high 
level the world situation demands, 
could prove a most important and 
valuable reappraisal. Such a reap- 
praisal, to be of value, should avoid 
mutual recrimination by Republicans 
and Democrats about the past, and, 
instead, after a sober study of availa- 
ble facts, should explore the direc- 
tions in which foreign policy-makers 
might move in the future. 

In such an exploration two issues 
will be of paramount importance: 
our policy toward Russia and our 
policy toward Communist China. 

The first reaction in the United 
States about the failure of the Paris 
summit off the 
ground—a reaction compounded of 
dismay the U-2 incident, 


anxiety that this or other such inci- 


conierence to get 


about 


dents might trigger the nuclear war 
everyone fears, and anger at Khru- 
shchev’s denunciation of President 
Eisenhower—has abated. 

The bipartisan and unemotional 
inquiry conducted by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator J. William 
Fulbright has served to place a situa- 
tion explosive both in relation to for- 
eign policy and to domestic politics 
into clearer focus. For an election 
year there has been remarkable self- 


restraint on the part of the candi- 


dates of both parties. And Mr. Khru- 
shchev's attempt to indicate the in 
dividuals who in his opinion could 
or could not successfully negotiate 
with the U.S.S.R. at the end of the 
six to eight-month cooling-off period 
he proposed in Paris, as might have 
been expected, has solidified national 
unity Mos 


cow in this country’s politics. There 


against intervention by 
is now no more talk that one party 
or the other has been, or will be, 


“soft on communism.” 


Policy Toward Russia 
The still re 


mains, Where do we go from here? 
Should the United States, as David 


question, however, 


Lawrence proposed, break off diplo 
mati Or, 
without going to such lengths, 
should the West abandon all nego- 


relations with Russia? 


tiations with Moscow and 


just 
“freeze” the present situation on all 
controversial 


Konrad 


garded as the only 


topics, as Chancellor 


Adenauer, generally re 
“victor” in Paris 
(where he was not present) seems to 
hope? Or, on the contrary, should 
the West make every effort to keep 
lines of 


communication 


open and 


even consider, ultimately, another 


try at the summit—this time with 
better advance preparation and more 
knowledge of political conditions in 
than 


available on the eve of May 16? 


Russia seemed to have been 

As tempers cool off, Washington 
experts on Soviet affairs have come 
to the conclusion that—in spite of 
Mr. K’s vituperative attacks which, 
it is believed, are designed to de- 
stroy, not only in Russia, but also in 
the uncommitted world, the picture 
of the President as a benign, peace 
loving leader the Soviet premier had 


himself built up in the hope of a 
great diplomatic success in Paris 
fundamentally nothing has changed 
in relations between the U.S.S.R 
and the United States. 

To support this assumption, ex 
perts 


point to the 


resumption 


the stalled 


ten-nation disarmament 


conference in Geneva, where the 
Soviet delegation presented its new 
disarmament plan which, it is be 
lieved, was to have been 


at the 


unveiled 


summit the re 


conference; 
sumption of negotiations on nuclear 
tests; the efforts made by Moscow to 
indicate it is eager to maintain and 
expand cultural and technical cor 
tacts; and the assurances given that 
American visitors to Russia will con 
tinue to be 


welcomed in a‘ friendly 


spirit. It is even believed that dis 


cussions on Berlin and other explo 


sive issucs may prove possible it 


lower-than-the-summit diplom ati 
levels. And the U.S.S.R. has made it 
clear that it will now emphasize the 
role of the United Nations-—first 

taking its case about the U-2 to that 
forum and, next, by sending to the 
82 members of the UN its new dis 


armament plan in which it propos 

the creation of a UN force it had 

hitherto opposed. 
Should United 


these developments at face value? Or 


the States take 


are they merely a smoke screen de 
signed to conceal from us politica 
propaganda moves such as Mr. K 
plan to visit Cuba and Soviet praise 
for the success of Japanese Leftists 
in preventing President Eisenhower's 
visit to Tokyo? 

The Administration has made no 
explicit statement on this score. But 
it has proceeded on the assumptior 


(Continucd on page 160 
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be resumed. Both sides will no doubt 
henceforth be aware of the practical 
consequences of any such actions. 
The resumption of intelligence 
flights over the Soviet Union and 
bombing or rocket reprisals by the 
U.S.S.R. the 
would almost certainly signal the 
start of World War IIL. 


Quite apart from the question of 


against base involved 


reprisals, opinion in this country will 
the 


wisdom of the United States govern- 


remain deeply divided about 
ment’s candid admission that it had 
violated for the 


sake of security. No one will deny 


international law 
that the admission is an embarrass- 
ing one for a country which stands 
for the preservation of the status 
quo, for the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs and for the rights of 
small nations. 


Sovereignty Obsolete 


But in the long run the more 
significant aspect of the U-2 will be 
its demonstration of the obsolescence 
of national territorial sovereignty, 
which has been apparent since the 
first Soviet Sputnik circled the globe, 
and beyond any question now that 
we have witnessed the capacity of 
U.S.S.R. and United States satellites 
to take aerial photographs from 
heights hundreds of times that of the 
U’-2. So dramatic has been this devel- 
that the the 


political and legal controls of outer 


opment discussion of 


space—a topic of somewhat theoreti- 
cal speculation only a few years ago 
will now rapidly become a matter 
of vital international importance. 
Fortunately, claims of national 
sovereignty over outer space have as 
yet not been asserted by either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 
Both are virtually estopped from do- 
ing so since Sputniks, Vanguards, 
Tiros’, Midas’ and other rockets and 
satellites of all kinds now circle far 


above the earth’s sovereign states 


without from either side. 


Thus, there is, at least between the 


protest 


world’s two major powers, the kind 
ot balance of interests which counsels 
caution. 

But perhaps more fortunately still, 
the extension of sovereignty to outer 
space would seem to be a physical 
and technical impossibility. Theo- 
retically, a state’s boundaries can 
either be projected upward by using 
lines from the earth's center through 
the boundaries out to infinity, or by 
the use of lines parallel to a line 
which would run from the center of 
the earth through the center of the 
nation’s territory to infinity. If either 
method is used, an extravagant pro 
portion of the outer space encom 
passing the earth would have to be 
claimed by national sovereignty, 
with free spaces projected upward 
only from the open seas. Clearly the 
assertion of such sovereignty would 
remain theoretical. But apart from 
these difficulties, it would even be 


physically impossible to determine 


a fixed area of outer space sovereign 


ty because, at the distance from the 
earth now penetrated by the outer 
satellites, the relative movement be 
tween earth and objects in space 


constantly shifts the 


territory that 


would theoretically be the 


con 
tinuation of a state’s terrestrial sov 
ereignty. 


the 


analogies with the law of the seas 


It is for these reasons that 
are fallacious. The oceans are earth 
bound and limited in area. Hence, 
in an age of intense nationalism and 
the increased economic significance 
of parts of the sea adjacent to land, 
the freedom of the seas, painfully 
established during the last few cen- 
turies, is today menaced by extended 
territorial claims to exclusive fishing 
rights, exploitation of mineral re 
sources of the continental shelf, and 
extension of territorial limits. It is 


indeed deplorable that the freedom 


of the seas should today be eroded 
by the extension of national claims, 
some of them grossly excessive, like 
the claims of some South American 
states to a 200-mile territorial sea 
But this has to be understood partly 
as an adjustment of territorial limits 
set several centuries ago and now 
clearly out of line with modern mili 
tary and technical developments, and 
partly as one of the moves of smalle: 
Statcs to assert political and economi 
sovereignty against the large mari 
time powers which have profited 
most from the widest extension of 


the freedom of the seas. All these 
considerations are inapplicable to t! 


outer space problem. 


What Is Solution? 


What, then, is the solution? There 


now seems to be overwhelming 
agreement that national sovereignty 
cannot be extended beyond the uy 
per limits of air 


Spac c. In Various 


forms United States and Soviet lega 
authorities have admitted that the 
Chicago convention and the accepted 
territorial 


principle ot sovercignty 


cannot apply to cosmic space. Sonn 
have determined the border line 


terms oft gascous content, or | 
terms of the limit up to which it 

possible to derive support from the 
movement of air molecules. On the 


limit of air space 


latter theory the 
would be about 25 miles above the 
earth, on the former, the estimates 
vary between 500 and 18,000 milk 

extended theory « 


Even the most 


national air space would leave o 


most of the satellites now flying or 
yet to be flown. 

On all these grounds it is highly 
unlikely that either the Soviet Unior 
or the United States will claim na 
tional sovereignty over air spac 
which it is neither physically possible 
to determine with accuracy, nor to 
control effectively. But what are the 


alternatives? At the very least bot! 





powers—and other nations as they 


enter the space contest—will, of nec 
essity rather than of choice, tolerate 
each other's reconnaissance activities 


This 


igreement, the prac 


lrom outer space. would be, 
vithout specih 
cal evolution of the Eisenhower 
ie proposal. Within a few 
United States and the 


U.S.S.R. would probably be able to 
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both powers It is 


y that outer space 


ations will be permanently lim 


to two powers and that the other 


states would completely abandon any 
claim to control over matters vitally 
affecting the fate of this earth. 

The obvious solution would there 
fore be some form of UN supervi 
sion, possibly through a UN agency 
in which there is a proper balance of 
and executive 


representation, an 


committee in which the states active 
ly engaged in outer space operations 
play a prominent role. Such super 
vision should comprise not only mili 


tary intelligence operations but also 


scientific observations, meteorolog! 


cal data and other matters of com 
mon concern to humanity. This, in 


cidentally, underlines the vital im 


portance of making the membership 


of the UN acceptable 


universally, 
ti } ; 
especially through the inclusion of 


Communist China and Germany, 


both ot which are and will be major 
and indeed decisive political and in 


dustrial powers. This is not the plac« 


to discuss this question in detai 


Sufhee it to say that it must be solved 


sooner or later tor the sake of peace 


and survival. 

We are thus truly at a new cross 
roads. Ever since World War I the 
anachronisms of national sovere ignty 


have become more and more appar 


ent, while national emouons, ambi 


tions and sensitiy ities, and the almost 


continuous emergence ol 


scarcely viable, states lead 1 


creased fragmentation. It is not with 


out some that the utmost 


logic 
achievement ot modern science and 
tec hnology the 


penetration of outer 


space—should demonstrate the 

plete bankruptcy of the main sym 
bols of national sovereignty. It is 
perhaps from outer space that sanity 
will eventually come into a deeply 
and pathologically divided earth, but 
this will not, of course, come auto- 
Without a 


mankind 


matically. minimum of 


sanity will assuredly race 


to its destruction. 
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Continued from page 156) 
that, whatever we think of Mr. K., 
we have no choice but to continue 
the U.S.S.R. be- 


cause of our own national interests 


negotiating with 
and the interests of the non-Commu- 
nist coalition of which this country 
remains the leader. 

But President Charles de Gaulle, 
who maintained his stately calm in 
the midst of the Paris storm, put into 
words what many others in the West 
have been thinking when he said in 
his May 31 radio and TV address to 
the French nation: “The division of 
the peoples that inhabit Europe and 
North America is the main fact and 
the worst evil of our time. Two 
camps are set up, face to face, under 
conditions such that it depends solely 
on Moscow or Washington whether 
or not a large part of humanity is 
wiped out in a few hours.” He then 
went on to say, “In the face of such 
a situation, France deems that there 
is no territorial disagreement or 
ideological dispute that has any im 
portance by comparison with the 
necessity of exorcising this monstrous 
peril.” To meet this peril, he advo- 
cated “methodical steps of diploma 
cy” without “tumultuous exchanges 
of public speeches,” and, eventually, 
“when the time comes,” the possi- 
bility of a summit conference. 


Assuming that both parties in the 


election campaign reach similar con- 
clusions, there is a second paramount 
issue which President de Gaulle did 
not mention and which both parties 
may hesitate to discuss before No 
vember. Yet the issue, present like 
Banquo’s ghost at all meetings on 
world problems, is whether Commu 
nist China is to be indefinitely barred 


trom international councils. 


Policy Toward China 


Even the best-informed experts 
hesitate to say whether Peiping in 
fluences Moscow's policy, and if it 
does, then to what extent. If Peiping 
does, as it often seems, differ pro 
foundly with Moscow about both the 
wisdom of coexistence and the dan 
ger of nuclear war for Communist, 
as well as non-Communist nations, 
then would it be better for the West 
to have Communist China present at 
international conferences, particular 
ly those which deal with disarma 
ment and nuclear tests? Could Mos 
cow be expected to conclude agree- 
ments on these life-and-death matters 
without the participation of China? 
And would these agreements, even 
if Moscow signs them, be worth the 
paper they are written on if Com 
munist China, as it now declares, 
would not be bound by them unless 
it participates in their negotiation? 
Several weighty arguments have 
United States 


been made in the 


against negotiations with Commu 


nist China—although American and 
Chinese diplomats have conferred 
over several years, first in Geneva 
and then in Warsaw. Among them 
are moral condemnation of Peiping 
about Korea; fear of Chinese aggres 
sion from the mainland against For 
mosa; concern that any significant 
contacts with the Chinese Commu 
nists, even if they fall short of recog 
United 


States, would demoralize the 12 mil 


nition of Peiping by the 
lon overseas Chinese and dishearter 
our Asian allies; and the possible 
collapse of the Nationalist govern 
ment on Formosa. 

These arguments deserve the most 
careful hearing and consideration. 
Yet the question remains whether 
over the long run, the continuance 
the U.S.S.R.—if 


these are regarded as desirable—wil 


of relations with 
not require reappraisal of United 
States policy toward China. 

Senator John F. Kennedy, Demo 
crat of Massachusetts, in a major 
foreign policy speech delivered is 
the Senate on June 14, declared that 
the United States should reassess its 
China policy. He does not favor re 
ognition of Peiping at the present 


time or its admission to represent 
China in the United Nations, but h 
suggested that “Perhaps a way could 
he found to bring the Chinese into th 

nuclear test ban talks at Geneva 
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